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all struck simultaneously! We may admit the pro- 
priety of this naive discord in a savage dance; but 
it is curious to note that this or similar tone-clus- 
ters are also employed by the same composer in 
a composition called "Impressions of Notre Dame," 
giving us the impression that the great cathedral 
with its wonderful beauty made in some of its 
parts a similar effect on his mind as a wild man's 
dance (Query; was it the gargoyles that did this?). 
When one has the courage to cry out against atroc- 
ities like these, these monstrous crimes against 
beauty, euphony and artistic proportion, the reply 
is made by some timid souls: "Beethoven and 
Wagner were also abused and misunderstood in 
their lifetime"; I verily believe that many critics 
are espousing the course of the futurist because 
they are afraid that history will repeat itself and 
in time their criticism, if not appreciative of 
futuristic art, will be discredited — a fine argument 
indeed to justify the ignoring of all the claims of 
beauty and sanity! Surely one of the essential 
characteristics of enduring art, of great art, is 



sincerity. And right here is where it seems to me 
that so many of the futurists err, I mean in the de- 
sire to be original at all costs. It is dangerously 
easy to be original if one ignores all canons of beauty 
and sanity and logic. Originality in itself alone 
is not necessarily a good and desirable thing. This 
ought to be self evident to all who dare to work in 
any of the fine arts. 

But let us not be pessimistic; the pendulum will 
swing back again as it has done many times in the 
history of art ; and beauty, ideality, simplicity, order 
and proportion will come again into their own. It 
is without doubt true that the restlessness, the sav- 
age, reckless, anarchistic spirit which has mani- 
fested itself in politics and culminated in the present 
gigantic war has also mightily affected such a deli- 
cate, sensitive art as Music; but with the coming 
of Peace will also come a recrudescence of music 
that will again be a refreshment for our souls. 
Music that will again have serene moments of joy 
as well as those of stress and fury and agony — 
Music that will have lofty ideals and soar to the very 
heavens of celestial beauty! 

Henry Holden Huss 



THE POET 



To the human the Supreme 
Poet speaks in wind and stream, 
Tenderly He would express 
His meaning in each loveliness. 



And cunningly doth still devise 
New Aprils for His poet's eyes 
For whose joy all things were wrought 
That without him were as nought. 



What is it He would declare 

In this beauty everywhere — 

What dearest thought of His is heard 

In the moonlight's secret word? 



Holy Poet, I have heard 
Thy best music, Thy least word; 
Not Thy beauty's tiniest part 
Has escaped this loving heart ! 



Simply would He speak and clear 
As man to man His message dear : 
Ay — and well enough he knows 
Who shall understand His rose. 



While the great world goes its way 
I watch in wonder all the day, 
All the night my spirit sings 
For the loveliness of things. 



Nor humblest, nor most exquisite 
Detail or phrase does He omit 
From His great poem, confident 
It shall be noted what He meant. 



But for lonely men like me 
It were wasted utterly 
All this beauty, vainly spent- 
Unavailing lavishment. 



Little cricket, never fear, 
There is one who waits to hear — 
Nor is there loveliness so shy . 
It shall escape a poet's eye. 

For the world enough it were 
To have a useful earth and bare, 
But for poets it is made 
All in loveliness arrayed. 

For his eye the little moth 
Wears her coat of colored cloth 
And to please his ear the deep 
Ocean murmurs in her sleep . . 

Eustle gently in the breeze 
For his delight the poplar trees, 
And above his happy head 
The fable of the stars is spread. 



John Hall Wheelock 



